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AN OLD-TIME SCHOOLMASTER ON THE TEACHING 
OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 


[We recently had in our possession, a venerable Latin Grammar, 
whose title page bore the autograph of George Washington, and 
also the names of several members of the Custis family; from 
which we inferred that the book had once been the property of the 
Father of his Country. It was a copy of Lily’s famous Grammar, 
—a work which, in the middle of the last century, flourished under 
royal patronage, and was, indeed, the authoritative grammar of that 
time. 

The Preface, addressed to the Reader, is remarkable alike for 
its quaintness of style, and for the wisdom of many of its hints 
upon modes of teaching. As a specimen of old-fashioned gram- 
matical literature, embracing solemn counsel, which is not the 
less valuable because it is old, this Preface is deemed worthy of a 
modern hearing. By careful search, some of our readers will 
find therein things suited to their wants. — D. B. H.] 


To THE Reaper.— To exhort every man to the Learning of 
Grammar, that intendeth to attain to the understanding of the 
Tongues, (wherein is contained a great Treasure of Wisdom and 
Knowledge,) it would seem much vain and little needful; for as 
much as it is to be known, that nothing can surely be ended, whose 
beginning is either feeble or faulty; and no Building be perfect, 
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whereas the Foundation and Ground-work is ready to fall, and 
unable to uphold the Burden of the Frame. Wherefore it were 
better for the Thing itself, and more profitable for the Learner, to 
understand how he may best come to that which he ought most 
necessarily to have; and to learn the plainest way of obtaining 
that which must be his best and certainest Guide, both of reading 
and speaking, than to fall in doubt whether he shall more lament 
that he lacketh, or esteem that he hath it; and whether he shall 
oftener stumble at Trifles, and be deceived in light Matters, when 
he hath it not; or judge truly and faithfully of divers weighty 
things when he hath it. The which hath seemed to many very 
hard to compass aforetimes, because that they who professed this 
Art of teaching Grammar, did teach divers Grammars, and not 
one; and if chance they taught one Grammar, yet they did it 
diversly, and so could not do it all best; because there is but one 
Bestness not only in every Thing, but also in the manner of every 
Thing. 

As for the Diversity of Grammars, it is well and profitably taken 
away by the King’s Majesty’s Wisdom; who, foreseeing the Inconve- 
nience, and favourably providing the remedy, caused one kind of 
Grammar by sundry learned Men to be diligently drawn, and so to 
be set out only: everywhere to be taught for the use of Learners, 
and for avoiding the Hurt in the change of Schoolmasters. 

The Variety of Teaching is diverse yet, and always will be; for 
that every Schoolmaster liketh that he knoweth, and seeth not the 
use of that he knoweth not, and therefore judgeth that the most 
sufficient way which he seeth to be the readiest Mean, and per- 
fectest Kind, to bring a Learner to have a thorough knowledge 
therein. 

Wherefor it is not amiss, if one seeing by Tryal an easier and 
readier way than the common sort of Teachers do, would say what 
he hath proved, and for the Commodity allowed; that others not 
knowing the same, might by Experience prove the like; and then 
by Proof reasonably judge the like; not hereby excluding the bet- 
ter way when it is found; but in the mean season forbidding the 
worse. 

The first and chiefest Point is, that the diligent Master make not 
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the scholar haste too much, but that he in continuance and diligence 
of teaching, make him to rehearse so that while he hath not per- 

fectly that which is behind, he suffer him not to go forward; for 

this posting Haste overthroweth and hurtheth a great sort of Wits, 

and casteth them into an Amazedness, when they know not how 

they shall either go forward or backward, but stick fast, as one 

plunged that cannot tell what to do, or which way to turn him: 
And then the Master thinketh the Scholar to be a dullard, and the 

scholar thinketh the thing to be uneasy, and too hard for his wit; 

and the one hath an evil Opinion of the other, when oftentimes it 
is neither, but in the kind of Teaching. Wherefore the best and 
chiefest Point thoroughly to be kept is, that the Scholar have in 
mind so perfectly that which he hath learned, and understand it so, 
that not only it be not a Stop for him, but also a light and help 

unto the Residue that followeth. This shall be the Master’s Kase, 

and the Child’s Encouragement; when the one shall see his labour 
take good Effect, and thereby in Teaching be less tormented; and 
the other shall think the thing the easier, and so with more glad- 
ness be ready to go about the same. 

In going forward, let him have, of every declension of Nouns and 
Conjugation of Verbs, so many several Examples, as they pars them, 
that it may seem to the Schoolmaster, no Word in the Latin Tongue 
to be so hard for that Part, as the Scholar shall not be able praise- 
ably to enter into the forming thereof. And surely the multitude 
of Examples (if the easiest and commonest be taken first and so 
come to the stranger and harder) must needs bring this Profit 
withal, that he shall best understand, and soonest conceive the Rea- 
son of the Rules, and best be acquainted with the Fashion of the 
Tongue. Wherein it is profitable, not only that he can orderly 
decline his noun and his verb; but every way, forward, backward, 
by cases, by persons; that neither Case of Nouns, nor Person of 
Verb can be required, that he cannot, without stop or study, tell. 
And until this time I count not the scholar perfect, nor ready to go 
any further till he hath this already learned. 

This when he can perfectly do,and hath learned every Part; not 
by rote, but by reason, and is more cunning in the understanding 
of the thing, than in the rehearsing of the Words (which is not past 
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a Quarter of a Year’s Diligence, or very little more to a painful and 
diligent man, if the Scholar have a mean wit) then let him pars to 
the Concords, to know the Agreement of Parts among themselves, 
with like Way and Diligence as is afore described. 

Wherein plain and sundry examples, and continual Rehearsal of 
things learned, and especially the daily declining of a Verb, and 
turning him into all Fashions, shall make the great and heavy Labour 
so easy and so pleasant for the framing of Sentences, that it will be 
rather a Delight unto them, that they be able to do well, than Pain 
in searching of an unused and unacquainted thing. 

When these Concords be well known unto them (an easy and 
pleasant Pain, if the Fore-grounds be well and thoroughly beaten 
in) let them not continue in learning of the Rules orderly, as 
they lie in their Syntaz, but rather learn some pretty Book, wherein 
is contained not only the Eloquence of the Tongue, but also a good 
plain Lesson of Honesty and Godliness, and thereof take some little 
Sentence as it lieth, and learn to make the same first out of English 
into Latin, not seeing the Book, or construing it thereupon. And 
there fall any necessary rule of the Syntar to be known, then to 
learn it as the Occasion of the Sentence yiveth Cause that Day, 
which Sentence once made well, and as nigh as may be with the 
Words of the Book, then to take the Book and construe it, and so 
shall he be less troubled with the Parsing of it, and easiliest carry 
his Lesson in Mind. 

And although it was said before, that the Scholars should learn 
but a little at once, it is not meant that when the Master hath heard 
them awhile, he should let them alone (for that were mere negli- 
gence for both parties) but I would all their Time they be at School 
they should never be idle; but always occupied in a continual re- 
hearsing, and looking back again to those things they have learned, 
and be more bound to keep well their old, than to take forth any 
new. 

Thus if the Master occupy them, he shall see a little Lesson take 
a great deal of Time; and diligently Enquiring and Examining of 
the Parts and the Rules, not to be done so quickly and speedily as 
it might be thought to be; withal in a while, by this Use, the Scholar 
shall be brought to a good kind of Readiness of Making, to the 
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which if there be adjoined some Use of Speaking (which must 
necessarily be had) he shall be brought past the wearisome Bitter- 
ness of his Learning. 

A great help to further this Readiness of Making and Speaking, 
shall be, if the Master give him an English Book, and cause him 
ordinarily every Day to turn some part into Latin. This Exercise 
can not be done without his Rules, and therefore doth establish 
them, and ground them surely in his Mind for Readiness, and maketh 
him more able to speak suddenly, whensoever any present Occasion 
is offered for the same. And it doth help his Learning more a great 
deal to turn out of English into Latin, than on the contrary. 

Furthermore, we see many can understand Latin that cannot 
speak it, and when they read the Latin Word in the Book, can tell 
you the English thereof at any time; but when they have lain away 
their Book, they cannot contrariwise tell you for the English the 
Latin again, whensoever you will ask them. And therefore this 
exercise helpeth this sore well, and maketh those Words which he un- 
derstandeth to be readier by Use unto him, and so perfecteth him in 
the Tongue handsomely. 

These Precepts well kept, will bring a man clean past the Use of 
this Grammar Book, and make him as ready at his Book, and so meet 
to further things; whereof it were out of reason to give Precepts 
here; and therefore this may be, for this Purpose, enough, which to 
good Schoolmasters, and skilful, is not so needful; to other meanes 
and less practised it may not only be worth the Labour of reading, 
but also of using. 





MODE OF TEACHING RULES. 


Extract from a paper entitled ‘*‘ Mode of Teaching Principles and Rules,” read 
by Prof. J. C. Greenough, of the Normal School, Westfield, Mass., before 
the Mass. State Teachers’ Association, in Tremont Temple, Boston, Oct. 
17, 1868. 


In the application of principles, rules are needed. According to 
one mode of teaching rules, the pupil is required to commit to 
memory the written statements of the rule and then to use 
it in solving problems. If the rule is learned in this way, the pupil 
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will have expressions before they have the ideas and thoughts 
which the expressions should denote, and they may have expressions 
without ideas. Another objection to this mode is, that ideas of 
the expressions and of that which is expressed will not be so asso- 
ciated, that the pupil can easily learn or remember the rule. 

Another mode is this: the teacher gives the rule to the pupil, 
and explains to him the meaning of the expressions employed, 
before requiring him to commit the rule to memory. This mode is 
free from one fault of the first mode. The pupil will know the 
meaning of the words of the rule, before he commits it to memory ; 
but since, in learning the rule, the mind of the pupil is directed 
primarily to the statements, instead of to that which the state- 
ments denote, ideas of the expressions constituting the rule, and 
ideas of that which is expressed by it, will not be so fully associa- 
ted that ideas of the one will surely occasion ideas of the other; 
hence a rule presented in this way will not be easily acquired or 
retained. Another objection lies against each of the two modes 
which we have noticed. The pupil does not himself make the 
rule, and hence is deprived of the valuable results he might secure 
as the consequence of his own mental activity in making a rule. 

Another mode, and the true mode, is this: the teacher calls 
attention to that which is to be expressed in a rule, requires the 
pupils to make their own statements of what they find to be true, 
and, when sure that they have correct ideas, leads them to select 
the best forms of expression for those ideas. 

In arithmetic, in teaching the rule for addition according to this 
mode, the teacher calling a part or all of the class to the black- 
board, and writing upon the board the figures expressing numbers 
to be added, in the way in which the pupils are to write, requires 
them to write in the same way, and then calls upon them to tell 
him in what way to write the figures expressing numbers to be 
added. Finding, by means of their expressions, that they have 
found out the mode of writing the figures expressing numbers to be 
added, he next leads them to make the best statement of the mode 
of writing. This the pupils note as a part of the rule. Then the 
pupils, as the teacher points with an index to the figures he has 
written, begin with units of the lowest order, and add units of each 
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order successively, observing carefully, and, in their own words, 
giving the best account of what they do at each step in the opera- 
tion, and aided by the questions, rather than by the assertions of 
the teacher, note the best forms of expressing what they do. What 
the pupils have thus noted, is a rule made by the pupils themselves, 
by first doing, and then observing and stating what they have done. 
In this mode, the pupils first gain ideas and thoughts by attending 
to the proper occasions or objects of those ideas and thoughts, and 
then make expressions. In committing such a rule to memory 
the pupil will not commit meaningless expressions. He will have 
primarily in mind that which is denoted by the expressions rather 
than the mere expressions. In repeating the rule, he will but 
state what he himself did, or what he found out while making the 
rule. Since the pupils in this way make the rules for themselves, 
the making and learning of rules may be to them a very agreeable 
work. In studying Latin and Greek according to this mode, the 
pupils, instead of entering the fair fields of classic literature as too 
many are now compelled to enter them, through a wearying wilder- 
ness of grammatical rules, will find out the principles of construc- 
tion for themselves, and will make their own grammar. 

One objection often urged against this mode, is, that it takes too 
much time. If the high ends of education consist in mastering a 
certain number of pages of certain text-books, then it does take too 
much time; but if the end of education is the development of the 
powers of the pupil, then, since his powers can be developed only 
by means of his own activity, that mode which leads the pupil to 
do for himself is the sure and ready way to secure the true ends of 
education. 

This mode is condemned by some as impracticable. If, by 
impracticable, they mean that it cannot be successfully employed in 
the school-room, then correct reasoning and the facts of experience 
disprove their assertion. If they mean that it is impracticable 
because it does not lead the pupil to go through with mental pro- 
cesses like those which make up a large share of his mental activity, 
in his daily life, after his school-days are ended, then we may ap- 
peal to the facts of our own observation and experience to deny 


the assertion. In every-day life,every man, so far as he is an indi- 
36 
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vidual man, is under the necessity of observing for himself the facts 
of the outer and the facts of the inner world, and of reflecting upon 
these facts for himself. And, so far as he is not a mere repeater of 
the expressions of others, every one is under the necessity of 
inventing his own expressions of the ideas and thoughts occasioned 
in his own mind. By what he thus learns, he comes to a knowl- 
edge of principles, and by means of them forms his own rules, by 
which he directs his activity from day to day. If we, in all our 
teaching, adopt that mode which is indicated by the laws of the 
human mind, our teaching will always be practical; for, in all our 
teaching, we shall Jead the pupil to do that which he should do in 
after life, in whatever business he may engage. 





CORRECTING COMPOSITIONS. 


OnE of the most difficult acquisitions by a pupil, as proved by 
the experience of many a teacher, is accuracy in punctuation. I 
do not remember ever having been taught a lesson on the subject 
during my school days, and although we used, in college, a text- 
book containing rules respecting this part of an education, I am 
conscious of having derived more benefit from observing the usage 
of the best classical writers of our language, than from all the 
formal rules I ever learned bearing on the topic. 

The large majority of scholars in our public schools, when 
writing compositions, do not, and will not, stop to apply rules. 
Even the simplest directions for the position of capitals, taught in all 
our grammars, are very often ignored in face of actual knowledge 
of propriety in the case. Carelessness pushes such knowledge 
aside in practice, and the teacher is often surprised to find the 
written thoughts of a correct theorist, whose recitations in gram- 
matical rules are always perfect, full of violations of those same 
directions. 

When I began to teach, I was accustomed to call the writer to 
my side, point out the errors of his composition, and correct them 
as we proceeded. I soon found, however, that, while some pupils 
of quick apprehension and retentive memory were benefited by 
this method of procedure, more were likely to repeat again and 
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again the same faults in subsequent exercises. I was therefore 
induced to contrive a plan whereby they should correct their own 
compositions — directing them by figures to a table of enumerated 
errors, which were printed and hung up in the school-room or 
given to each scholar. Then, on reading the composition, I 
marked in red ink the references to the table, over the faulty word, 
and enclosed in brackets where a whole sentence was defective. 
The numbers were carried to 32, and the list embraced nearly all 
the errors into which young writers are prone to fall. Thus the 
pupil made his own corrections, and returned the exercise to me 
to see if it were correctly done, or set right any misapprehensions. 

The effect of this was charming, more progress being made in 
one term by this method than during a year on the old system. I 
presume other teachers have used something similar, perhaps _bet- 
ter, and I am induced to give my experience, in hopes of eliciting 


improvements thereon from wiser heads than mine. 


EK. W. B. Cannine. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


KEY FOR CORRECTING COMPOSITIONS. 


Bad Spelling. 

Bad Grammar, 

Omission of punctuation. 
Wrong punctuation. 

No point needed. 


ae 
SE PNM PSP 


Comma wanted,— made thus - - - P 

Semicolon ‘ “ “ - - - : 

Colon “ “ “6 - ae ra . 

Period “ “ “ oa 

Exclamation point, “ oi « rie ! 
11. Interrogation “ “ “ - {sie ? 
12. Caret wanted, “ “ - - - A 
13. Apostrophe “ “ “ - - . 
14. Quotation marks, “ ” - - - “6 
15. Dash wanted, “ 4 - - -_ — 
16. Parenthesis “ “ as - - - (-) 
17. Hyphen « ¥ ss . /ya - 
18. Quotation marks made wrongly. 


19. Word or words wanted. 
Capital letter needed. 
No capital “ 


w to 
= 
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22. Omit word or phrase. 

23. Alter word or expression. 

24. ‘Transpose words. 

25. Faulty structure of sentence. 
26. Wrong position of word. 
27. Incorrect in fact. 

28. Commence a new sentence. 
29. Should be set in for new paragraph. 
30. Illegible. 

31. Word wrongly divided. 

32. Word should not be divided. 


Norte. — Fold in Bill shape, and indorse it with name and number. 





MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


WirTHIN a month past many schools have held their annual ex- 
aminations, and institutes and associations have met. These pub- 
lic meetings of schools and teachers give the people a view of the 
work and workers of the educational field. Several days spent in 
the Massachusetts Normal Schools convinced us that teachers and 
pupils are doing better work than has been done in the past. Fun- 
damental principles are more thoroughly taught, pupils investigate 
facts and deduce reasons, knowledge is generalized and rendered 
more definite and practical. 

We were pleased to see the prominence given to natural science. 

Principles in Chemistry were illustrated by the students by 
simple experiments; different forms of matter were presented to the 
class, and such qualities as could be determined by the senses were 
first named, then others were made to appear by analysis and syn- 
thesis. Chemistry thus taught is interesting and profitable. 

The class in Botany was supplied with plants of different kinds. 
Each pupil took a specimen, and, in turn, standing before the class 
named its parts and defined their uses; it was also his duty to ask 
and answer questions, to fill the place of a teacher in exciting an in- 
terest in the recitation and in drawing out latent knowledge. Pupils 
thus taught and trained, must make efficient workers. 
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Opportunities for training and self-culture are now offered to 
every ambitious teacher, and none can complain of lack of advan- 
tages. — The Maine Journal of Education. 





TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD ORAL INSTRUCTION 
TAKE THE PLACE OF TEXT-BOOKS? 


{Remarks of Pror. C. O. THompson, at the American Institute meeting, at 
Portsmouth, N. H.] 


THE question to be considered, next to that of supervision, de- 
mands the most careful consideration, and has the most vital con- 
nection with the interests of education. The fact is, the present 
reaction, if we may so term it, against classical education, is due to 
the fact that gradually, and somewhat unconsciously, instruction in 
the classics has degenerated into instruction in a few text-books. 
The influence of text-book classics culminated when the new edition 
of Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin Grammar was published ; and from 
that time the renaissance of a more rational method of instruction 
dates. Then men began to inquire whether good learning is to be 
reached by that strange and unnatural process, to which most of us 
were unfortunately subjected. 

The most obtuse student of the times of Elizabeth could not 
but note the more complete and available knowledge of the 
Latin language possessed by the notable men and women of that 
period, who studied the language without any grammar. The 
thought was at once suggested that the science of grammar is a 
growth of modern times, and that the scholarly and laborious 
authors of this almost universal classic had, honestly enough, com- 
pletely reversed the old order of study, and substituted a manual 
of Latin grammar for a guide to a knowledge of the Latin language. 
They were turning the crank by the wheel. The speaker can 
assert, with some confidence, that it is possible for a student to know 
the whole of that mass of grammatical information, and still know 
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very little about the language which armed Cicero with power, and 
clothed Virgil with beauty. 

The classics, as a means of culture, must retain their place at the 
head of educational appliances. So long as language is the vehicle 
of thought, so long as it is the armory of oratory, so long as it is the 
harp on which imagination discourses all her music, so long as it is 
language — the noblest gift of God to man—that training which 
gives man the highest power of expression, must supersede all other 
training. A reform once begun moves on. The inquiry is now 
heard whether in all departments of instruction we have not allowed 
text-books to usurp the province of the teacher to an alarming 
extent. 

Now, whatever be the methods of education, it unquestionably 
must depend upon the ability of the educator for its success. 

At the outset of these remarks, I wish to protest against the form 
of the question, which makes a distinction between orul instruction 
and other forms. Education is the same, from whatever source it 
may be derived. There are “sermons in stones, books in the run- 
ning brooks.” Every friend or acquaintance, every circumstance 
of life, however trivial, is a silent, but more or less powerful edu- 
cator. Instruction is, however, the direct, and it should be the all- 
powerful educating force. 

There is no proper instruction that is not oral instruction. 
There is no good text-book which is not the basis and inspirer of 
oral instruction. There is no teacher who teaches at all, who is 
not an oral teacher. I would as lief have a dumb man to teach as 
one who causes his scholars to cram themselves with the language of 
the text-books. Why, I knew a teacher who, in attempting to carry 
out the theory of object teaching, required her pupils to repeat the 
text of “Sheldon’s Object Method.” (Laughter.) The question 
does not contemplate the various uses of libraries, but the proper 
work of the school; and, as such, I maintain that oral instruction 
should, in its genuine form and spirit, be the work of the teacher, 

Education is either imparting knowledge, or it is training; and I 
think that training is more generally a result than an object 
towards which special effort can be made. A gread deal is said 
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in a very ambiguous way about training. It is often confounded 
with culture — the process with the result. The process is instruc- 
tion —the result culture. The work of the teacher is in exciting 
thought, and communicating knowledge; in setting to work the 
intricate machinery of the mind, and furnishing it with material 
for growth. A disciplined mind is not a mind which can be recog- 
nized as the work of any particular teacher, but it is a mind which 
is balanced and self-centred, which moves in harmony with all 
great minds, which has a common response to everything that is 
true and good, and a quick sympathy with all loveliness and beauty. 
That mind is a trained mind; and that training is a result. 

What is the surest way to set the minds of children at work? 
Certainly it is by enlisting their sympathies; and there are not a 
few present who have been delighted more than once by exercises 
in common arithmetic by a gentleman now present, in which the 
highest degree of enthusiasm was excited at the very elegance of 
his arithmetical methods, and the very beauty and symmetry of his 
presentation of the subject. It makes no difference what the sub- 
ject is; it makes no difference how abstract and how repulsive to 
the youthful mind it may be; the great secret of making children 
act upon it is to begin by stirring their sympathies. Knowledge 
may enter by suffering, but the teacher can unfold a joy even in 
suffering, and mitigate the agonies of struggle with foretastes of 
coming triumph. 

It is interesting enough to notice, in academies and other isolated 
schools, the rise and fall of certain favorite studies. To the select 
school at North Baldwinsville comes this autumn a teacher who has 
enthusiasm in the study of physiology. Instantly all the “older 
scholars” evince great interest in this study, a large class is 
formed and at the “closing examination” visitors are quite aston- 
ished at their proficiency. Ina neighboring town English grammar 
is in the ascendant and in still another, natural philosophy. It 
SOMETIMES happens that this sympathetic enthusiasm begets a nobler 
issue in these young minds, and that a love of knowledge for its 
own sake appears. You have heard it remarked of the teacher of 
such a school by some ardent pupil, “ Why, Mr. A. hears the lesson 
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without any book.” Alas! for the rarity! It may sound chimer- 
ical, but if every teacher could hear every lesson without a book, 
would not the results be unspeakably blessed? Is there any hope 
of these results so long as “hearing recitations” is confounded 
with “instruction”? Must we not labor earnestly for a radical 
reformation in this matter ? 

Now, the failure of the text-book method, if I may use the term, 
is shown at a glance by the multitude of books. If we had one 
absolutely good arithmetic, for example, arithmetics would not be 
multiplied. But we have text-books on this subject without end, 
The arithmetics published within the last fifteen years would more 
than fill this hall. If the process goes on the world itself will not 
contain them. What does this show? Clearly that there is no 
good book, as yet. I regard Mr. Walton’s tables as the only step 
which has been taken within the last fifteen years in the right direc- 
tion, if we except Colburn’s sequel, perhaps. I just now remarked 
to him that I wished he had taken those tables, enlarged them to 
cover all the ground required, and put them in covers and sold 
them in that form for a quarter of a dollar a piece. He would 
then be a reformer and a benefactor. 

I speak with great modesty and diffidence of a few notes I had 
the privilege of making upon the Saxon schools; for I know how 
easy it is for a person to travel a few thousand miles and to think 
he can tell everything about the places he has visited. I know how 
easy it is to go abroad, and than come back and declaim about the 
beauty of certain results obtained under circumstances quite unlike 
our own. But one thing I am sure of, and that is, that arithmetic 
is properly taught in the Saxony schools. The only text-book used 
there is a collection of problems. What we commonly find as the 
exercises in primary arithmetics are there taught as chart and black- 
board exercises. 1 looked around a little for the text-books when 
I went into the schools. I noticed a little volume, which was the 
beginning, middle and end of text-books on that subject in those 
schools; and I was astonished to find, when I opened it, nothing 
but problems. But I found them arranged with the same strict 
philosophy which characterizes everything the Germans do. It 
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AND TEXT-BOOKS,. 











was strictly philosophical, strictly progressive, and strictly easy. 
But not a word of arule; not a word on the history of weights 
and measures; not a word on the politics of Germany; not a word 
on the intricacies of exchange; not a word on any similar matter, 
but simply arithmetical problems. 

How was it used? First, the teacher went to the board, and the 
scholars were alert to know what was coming. Previously, how- 
ever, the lesson of yesterday was reviewed. The teacher then said, 
the lesson is in multiplication; and he put down an example and 
went through the process, requiring the scholars to follow him 
closely; and then called on the scholars to explain the process. 
Having gone through with the lesson in this way he said, upon 
such a page of this book you will find so many problems, and they 
are all done on the same principle; you must work them for your 
next lesson. The following day they would have them done; and 
having reviewed the lesson of the previous day the new lesson 
would be taken up. Thus each lesson was reviewed from day to 
day, and every pupil studied and recited all the lessons and thus 
became thoroughly familiar with everything. I believe that method 
just as good for children in America as for Saxons. 

I have mentioned one evil resulting from the indiscriminate use 
of text-books, which is the great number of books. I think there 
should be no text-books in arithmetic except collections of prob- 
lems. I think the honored book called Colburn’s Arithmetic is a 
much abused book. We use it too much, and at an improper time. 
I do not intend my little boy shall touch Colburn’s Arithmetic till 
he is twelve years old, at least. 

Another difficulty in the way of using text-books is the promi- 
nence it gives to special topics. Whether knowledge or discipline 
is the main thing sought by education, it is perfectly certain that 
knowledge must be the first object of effort. The duty of the 
teacher is to impart knowledge, to the end that training may follow 
as aresult. There is too much of a disposition to regard the 
mind as a machine, and turn the crank; too much tendency to lay 
unholy hand upon this ark in which is God’s image. My 
own little boy, five years of age, knows the names of about a hun- 
dred wild flowers; he knows the name of every bird that sings in 
87 
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the morning when he wakes; he is familiar with all beautiful 
things as any child, and I intend that he shall learn the simple 
laws of nature first; and when his mind reaches the state that he 
can understand the abstract processes of reasoning, I intend he shall 
be made familiar with them. But the teacher is the parent of the 
majority of children in all that concerns their education. If you 
restrict teachers to certain methods, you defeat the very end of 
teaching. Every good teacher should have large liberty; and 
teachers need that liberty in order to become good. To force 
them to use unnatural methods is the way to spoil them. They 
must adapt themselves in topics as well as methods to circum- 
stances. I do not object to spelling or reading books, though the 
reading-book need not be a collection of elegant rhetorical phrases. 
Let the teacher interest the children in knowledge for its own use; 
let him inculcate in all that he teaches, great and fundamental 
principles. A great deal that is taught of geography is stuff. I 
do not believe much in that which is taught as geography, which 
involves a knowledge of the boundaries of all the states, and 
does not include the reasons why cities are where they are, and 
reasons why rivers flow one way rather than another, the effect of 
climate, ete. But these are the last things you will find taught. It 
seems to me that what children ought to learn they do not learn; 
and what they need not learn they do; and this appears to be the 
result of making so many text-books. Ido not believe we need 
text-books in geography. The method advocated by Mr. Fay is 
the one which I think is the best and natural method; I never have 
seen any other to equal it. Teaching in the Saxon schools is on 
that plan; and I do not believe we shall have any good teaching in 
this science until we adopt something like it. The pupils need 
maps, the teacher globes, and that is all. 

Again, take the subject of English grammar, “the most abstract 
absurdity that ever was taught,” as Henry Ward Beecher says. 
There is no one respect in which young people are more outrage- 
ously imposed upon now a-days, than this of English grammar. 
What is gained in our schools, in general, from the time spent on 
this study ? 


If by English grammar is meant the ability to write, and read, 
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and speak the English language correctly, then it is not taught. If 
every teacher had a copy of Greene’s grammar, which she was not 
allowed to carry into the school-room, and no scholar could have a 
book, I think some knowledge of grammar could be taught. But 
so long as the knowledge of it is confined to text-books, | do not 
believe boys and girls will come any nearer to it. There is such 
a thing as good English, and when you hear it, it sounds almost 
like a foreign language. This is what should be taught by precept 
and example. 

Sitting one evening on a porch at a hotel in Paris, 1 heard two 
persons not far from me in conversation in the Italian language (the 
most melodious of tongues). On the other side of me there were 
sitting two English officers, and while listening to their conversa- 
tion I could not make out the dialect till I began to distinguish the 
words. 

The English language, in its majestic fulness and power, is con- 
cealed from most of our children by the heap of grammatical chaff 
heaped upon it by over-zealous devotees of Lindley Murray. The 
children are defrauded of their birthright. 

I listened for a half hour to the tones of voice of those English 
officers, without the slightest interest in what they were saying, 
from the sheer delight in the music of the tones and the rhythm of 
the sentences. It is such a language as no nation ever spoke, the 
Greek not excepted. It seems to me that this want of a proper 
use of the language should be laid at the door of text-books. I 
would not have text-books in grammar inside of the school-room; 
but I would have every teacher master of some one good system of 
English grammar, and then I would require the language to be 
taught first, and the principles of grammar to be skilfully educed 
from it. 

The great question, after all, is, what is a text-book? I cannot 
define it. I never heard anybody define it. But I will repeat my 
protest against the idea of text-book instruction, and then add a 
suggestion or two in regard to what a text-book is. 

No instruction can be successful, in the way I have attempted to 
portray, which does not proceed from the warm heart and active 
mind, and the earnest purpose of a living teacher. I would, as far 
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as possible, in every school, from the lowest to the highest, have 
oral instruction, and nothing else; and I would give the text-book 
its place as the foundation stone of oral teaching. In other words, 
I would make the text-book the teacher’s tool for giving oral in- 
struction. A text-book must be either an exhaustive treatise upon 
a subject, or a book of suggestions. A text is a suggestion, and 
that is the reason why the passages of Scripture taken by clergy- 
men as the basis of their sermons are called texts. The text-book 
must then be a collection of texts; it must not be a book for schol- 
ars to use at all, but for teachers to use in instruction. According 
to this, an educational work is not a text-book. In teaching the 
classics, therefore, I would dispense with grammars at the outset, 
and show pupils the principles of construction as they crop out in 
the phrases of the language. The grammar for reference should 
be an exhaustive treatise on the elements. 

Then we have distinctly two sorts of text-books; one to excite 
the mind and furnish the food for the mind of him who educates 
himself. These must be exhaustive treatises. The other kind is 
that which I have suggested as proper to be used in teaching arith- 
metic; which are collections of texts, for the guidance of the 
teacher. I should be very glad to hear a definition of a text-book 
which would cover all its legitimate uses. I do not believe one 
can be given. There is an objective use, and a subjective use; 
and I do not see how any one book can have both features. 

The sum and substance of all I have said is that we must come 
back to this live, enthusiastic, energetic teaching; and the exercise 
which Mr Mason gave as an illustration of his method of teaching 
music, may stand for a model for us, in its philosophy, in all teach- 
ing. 

The reform demanded, if the idea of oral instruction outlined 
in these remarks be the true one, is radical and must have time; 
but that it is desirable and that it must eventually come there can 
be little doubt. 

Mr. Smith, of Dorchester.— Do I understand the gentleman 
from Worcester to say that the English language should be taught 
at all? 

Prof. Thompson. — Yes; before the English grammar is taught. 
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Mr. Smith. — When ? 

Prof. Thompson. — At no particular time; but constantly. 

Mr. Smith — Some time before one is eighty years old? Then 
how would you teach it? | 

Prof. Thompson. — Before one is fifteen years old, and in the 
excellent and philosophical way which was described by Mr. 
Smith, in two recent numbers of the Massachusetts Teacher. 

Mr. Smith. — The way described in the Massachusetts Teacher 
is just the way not described this afternoon. 





Gditors’ Department. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


Tur Educational Conventions, held in Trenton, N. J., during the 
week, commencing August 16, were eminently successful. The most 
ample and generous arrangements for the entertainment of teachers 
and for the transaction of the work of the several associations, had 
been made by Prof. John S. Hart, LL.D., Principal of the New 
Jersey Normal School, and his associates, upon the local committee. 
The presence of more than a thousand educators, from thirty states 
of the Union, put the hospitality of the citizens to a severe test, 
which was triumphantly borne. All honor to the large hearts and the 
liberal purses of the people of Trenton! 

We have not space sufficient to contain a detailed report of the 
doings of the three associations. Only the main points can now be 
mentioned. | 


NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth annual meeting of the National Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation was held on Monday, August 16th. The first paper presented 
was prepared by Rev. Charles Brooks, of Medford, Mass. It argued 
earnestly in favor of the establishment of a national system of edu- 
cation. Dr. Edwin Leigh, of New York, read a memorial in behalf 
of the large number of children who received but little education 
even in the common schools. 
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The President of the Association, Mr. J. W. Bulkley, Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Brooklyn, N. Y., read an address, in which he 
gave an historical sketch of the origin and growth of educational asso- 
ciations, and spoke strongly in favor of a National Department of 
Instruction. 

Rev. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Board of Education, of Con- 
necticut, read a valuable paper upon the question: ‘* Should Public 
Schools be free, or be supported in part by rate bills?” He argued 
in favor of free schools, and presented numerous objections to the 
rate-bill system. é 

Rev. H. F. Harrington, Superintendent of Schools in New Bedford, 
delivered a lecture on the ‘“‘ True ideal of a system of American Pub- 
lic Schools.” Among the chief points of the lecture were these: 
That children should be cultured to become men and women; that in- 
dustrial training and manual labor should not be connected with 
public schools; that education should be free and compulsory; and 
that high schools should not be kept small in numbers by an arbitrary 
standard of admission. 

The Association defined its work by adopting the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That presiding officers and executive committees be in- 
structed to confine the business of this Association to matters pertain- 
ing directly to the educational systems of cities and states, to the gen- 
eral educational policy of the nation, the educational relations of the 
states to each other and to the general goverment, and of the gen- 
eral government to other nations. 

The subject of examining and licensing teachers was discussed at 
length. The superintendents from the western states generally 
favored county boards of examiners, and opposed the town system. 

Resolutions in favor of a national department of education were 
unanimously adopted. 

Superintendent Sears, of Newark, N. J., read a paper on * School 
Statistics.” 

The Association voted to hold a convention in Washington, D. C., 
during the next session of Congress. 

The officers of the Association for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows : 


President —J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania; Vice-Presidents — 
S. S. Ashley, of North Carolina; Warren Johnson of Maine; B. C. 
Hobbs, of Indiana; Secretary— Wm. R. Creery, of Maryland ; 
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Treasurer — James Cruikshank, of New York; Executive Committee — 
L. Van Bokkelen, of Maryland; Thomas Smith, of Arkansas; E. A. 
Hubbard, of Massachusetts; W. D. Henkle, of Ohio; William O. 
Rogers, of Louisiana. 


AMERICAN NormMAt ASSOCIATION. 


The Normal Association met on Tuesday, August 17th. Vice-Pres- 
ident, John Ogden, of Tennessee, occupied the chair throughout the 
meeting. 

The chief things done were as follows: 


Rev. Joseph Alden, LL. D., Principal of the Normal School at 
Albany, N. Y., read a paper entitled, “‘ How shall pupils be taught to 
teach.” He favored schools of practice in connection with Normal 
Schools. A discussion of the subject developed widely different views 
on the part of prominent normal teachers, some arguing in favor of 
making practice in teaching the main thing in Normal Schools, others 
holding that a thorough study of the principles of teaching is of chief 
importance. 

Mr. Wm. F. Phelps, Principal of the State Normal School at Wi- 
nona, Minn., gave a description, illustrated by plans and diagrams, 
of the Normal School building at Winona. 

Mr. John Ogden, Principal of the Normal School at Nashville, 
Tenn., read a paper on “‘ Normal School Work.” He defended 
the following propositions: 1. Education is a science whose facts and 
principles are apparent, and susceptible of definite classification. 2. 
These principles may be studied and learned, recited and practised, 
in Normal Schools. 3. These facts and principles are the true bases 
of all right methods of teaching and learning. 4. All methods are 
traceable to these principles, and hence may be deduced from them. 
5. There is neither wisdom nor safety in intrusting their discovery 
and practice to mere chance, or the caprice of inexperienced teachers. 
6. The claims of this science to our consideration are strong in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the results contemplated. 7. It is the 
duty of all who undertake to teach to thoroughly acquaint themselves 
with this science before «ttempting to practise in our schools. 8. It 
is as impossible for teachers to learn this science in ordinary schools 
as it is to learn law in those schools. 9. Normal Schools are just as 
much more necessary than professional schools as teachers are more 
numerous and necessary than the practitioners of other professions. 
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Mr. Fordyce A. Allen, Principal of the State Normal School at 
Mansfield, Pa., read a paper on a ‘‘ Course of Study for a Normal 
School,” in which he argued in favor of a uniform course of study in 
the various Normal Schools of the country. 

Mr. John C. Harkness, of the Normal University at Wilmington, 
Del., delivered an address upon the “* Normal Principles of Education.” 

Among the resolutions adopted by the Normal Association are the 
following : 

Resolved, That the President of the Normal Association be in- 
structed hereafter, in the preparation of the programme for the annual 
meeting, to limit the subjects to the proper work and functions of 
Normal Schools. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, to report upon 
the condition of admission and course of training best adapted to the 
purposes of the Normal School work, and that this committee pre- 
pare and submit a series of questions, calculated to draw out the 
views of the members of this Association upon the points reported. 
Resolved, That hereafter, this Association will hold its meetings at 
it some convenient central point, apart from those of all other bodies, 
| | and that said meeting shall be held the week previous to the time fixed 
j upon for holding the annual session of the National Teachers’ Con- 
vention, and at the same place. 

The committee appointed, in accordance with the second of the 
| foregoing resolutions, consists of Messrs. Phelps, of Minnesota ; 
i Hagar, of Massachusetts; and Regal, of Ohio. 

Fy The board of officers for the ensuing year is the following : 
President — John Ogden, Nashville, Tenn. 

Vice-Presidents— John M. Olcott, Terre Haute, Ind.; Thomas 
Smith, Little Rock, Ark.; John W. Armstrong, Oswego, N. Y.; 
Edward Brooks, Millersville, Pa. 

Secretary — A. L. Barber, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer — Albert G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. 





NationaL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The proceedings of the National Teachers’ Association commenced 
on Wednesday, August 18, and continued three days. The attendance 
was very large. The President of the Association, L. Van Bokkelen, 
D.D., of Maryland, took the chair at half past ten o’clock, A. M. 
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Judge Field of Princeton, made an address of welcome. The Presi- 
dent replied and made a suitable address to the Association. 

Miss M. C. Swayze, teacher of elocution in the New Jersey Normal 
School, gave a practical exercise in vocal culture, with the aid of a 
class of her pupils. 

Dr. Edwin Leigh, assisted by a number of little boys and girls from 
the Soldiers’ Orphan Asylum, gave an interesting exhibition of his 
excellent mode of teaching elementary reading. 

Committees on nominations, business, resolutions, publications, and 
teachers and teachers’ places, were announced. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Z. Richards, Superintendent of schools in 
Washington, D. C., read a paper on ‘* Primary Schools—radical defects 
and radical remedies.” Among the defects enumerated were these: 

The sudden change from the freedom of home to the restraints of a 
blank school-room ; the lack of interesting instruction; the unfitness 
of primary text-books, the assigning of lessons which children cannot 
understand ; the failure to impress on young minds a sacred regard 
for truth; and the offering of prizes. The remedies specified were 
good teachers; good text-books, spacious and well ventilated rooms, 
and a proper combination of study, physical training, and amusement. 
A discussion followed the reading of the paper. 

Hon. Richard 8. Field, of Princeton, gave an able lecture upon the 
“Obligations of Christianity to Learning,” in which he eloquently 
maintained that religion and learning are not antagonistic; that in 
every age of the world learning had been the handmaid and ally of 
religion. 

Wepnespay Evenrnac. The Association met in Taylor Hall. The 
city authorities formally welcomed the Association to Trenton. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent of Schools in Penn- 
sylvania, delivered an argumentative lecture on “The State in its 
relations to higher education.” He closed by saying, * The sum of 
all our argument is this: The relation of an American State to higher 
education should be that of a regulator, a protector, a supporter, a 
true mother. By inducing our States to encourage higher education, 
we shall one day build up for our beloved country an educational sys- 
tem which will be the grandest and best the world has yet seen, and 
which, in due time, as its full fruition, will train up generations of 
men, models in all that constitutes true manhood.” 

After the lecture, the President, in order to ascertain how many 


States were represented in the meeting, ordered the roll of States to 
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be called. The responsive “ Here” was very feeble until Massachu- 
setts was called, when the hearty “ Here!” given by some sixty 
representatives of the Old Bay State, fairly brought down the house. 
Twenty-eight States answered the call. 

Tuurspay Morning. After the opening exercises and the transac- 
tion of some business, Mrs. Anna T. Randall, of New York, delivered 
an instructive and entertaining lecture on ‘* Natural Reading.” She 
illustrated her subject by some very successful readings. 

Superintendent Philbrick, of Boston, made an extemporaneous 
address on ** Technical Education.” He ably discussed the subject 
in its two departments ; the one, that which can be gained in schools, 
scholastic or theoretical; the other, the practical part which can be 
learned of the master in actual work. 

Dr. James McClintock, of Philadelphia, lectured on ‘* Physiology 
as a part of common school education.” He richly illustrated his 
subject by a set of Auxoux’s beautiful papier maché models, which 
cost over $7,000. 

Tuurspay Arrernoon. Prof. Woodman, of Dartmouth College, 
gave an interesting lecture upon ‘* Drawing as a branch of elementary 
education.” Hon. E. E. White, editor of The Ohio Educational 
Monthly, delivered a remarkably able address on ** The Criterion of 
Education.” He claimed that “the first and highest function of 
school training is discipline ; the second is knowledge ” ; that the dis- 
ciplinary function includes the development of the soul and the nur- 
ture of the body; that the acquisitive function includes the gaining 
of knowledge for life’s higher duties, and for getting a living ; that the 
values of a school study as a means of mental discipline, and as a 
guide in life, are two criteria by which to determine its worth; that 
the knowledge directly used in trades can receive but little attention 
in a course of general education, as no boy in this country knows 
what he may be called to do; that what man most needs as a prepara- 
tion for life’s work, is not special knowledge, but mental aptitude and 
power ; that a school curriculum should embrace the four great depart- 
ments of knowledge, — language, mathematics, physical science, and 
mental and social science. 

A paper on * Popular Science,” written by Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, 
was read by Prof. Phelps, of Minnesota, The paper related chiefly 
to the study of Botany, and defended the system of Linnzeus. 

Tuurspay Eventnc. The large hall was crowded by an attentive 
audience. The evening was almost wholly devoted to the considera- 
tion of education in the Southern States. Gen. O. O, Howard re- 
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ported in eloquent terms the doings of the ‘‘ Freedmen’s Bureau.” 
He said that more than 3,000 schools are now under the care of the 
Bureau, including more than 250,000 pupils, mainly the children of 
those who had been slaves. Upwards of 5,000 of these pupils had 
already gone above the lower branches of study. He gave an encour- 
aging account of the progress of the schools and of an improving 
public sentiment in favor of universal education. 

Prof. Monroe, of Boston, read with tearful effect, a beautiful poem 
of the war, entitled ‘* Our Folks.” 

Addresses were made by Mr. Francis T. King, a merchant of Balti- 
more, and President of the Friends’ Association for the Advancement 
of Education in the South; Mr. S. 8. Ashley, Superintendent of 
North Carolina, Mr. M. H. Wygant, a Superintendent from Arkansas, 
and Rev. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut. All the addresses showed 
that the condition of education throughout the South was full of pro- 
mise. 

The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, Many of the Southern States have, during the late rebel- 
lion, lost, in various degrees, their public school funds ; and, whereas, 
the happiness, prosperity, peace, and permanence of our nation 
depend on the scientific, literary, and moral instruction of the whole 
people; and whereas, the children of the Southern States who have 
thus been deprived of the means provided by the fraternal bounty 
and wisdom of the nation for their education, are in common with 
those of other states, objects of national solicitude and hope; there- 
fore 

Resolved, That this Association requests Congress to take such 
action as they may deem best calculated to give substantial aid by 
grants of land, or otherwise, to the educational interests of those 
states, in order that systems of popular education may be put into 
efficient operation as speedily as possible. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to present this 
expression of the sentiment of this Association to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States. 

Messrs. Hobbs, of Indiana, Johnson, of Maine, and Ashley, of 
North Carolina, were appointed as the committee ordered in the last 
resolution. 


Frmay Mornine. — The following resolution, offered by Mr. E. E. 
White, of Ohio, was, after full discussion, unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the Board of Managers be hereby instructed, in 
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making the arrangements for the publication of our proceedings, 
neither to ask for, nor to receive, any financial aid from the school- 
book publishers of the country. 

Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, of Boston, then gave a very practical and 
eminently acceptable lecture on “* The Human Voice and its Train- 
ing.” He fairly surpassed himself, and that is saying a great deal. 

Resolutions, which had been adopted by the representatives of the 
numerous publishing houses, gratefully acknowledging the courtesies 
shown them, were presented to the Association by Superintendent 
Wickersham, of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Joseph White, LL.D., Secretary of the Board of Education 
of Massachusetts, then addressed the Association with great force and 
eloquence on * Christianity in the Public Schools.” He argued that 
the States are Christian States, and that it is the right and the duty 
of a Commonwealth to teach “ general Christianity” to every person 
within her limits, or see that it is taught, carefully avoiding all sec- 
tarianism ; and that instruction in Christianity should come from the 
Bible, as the text-book and hand-book of the school. The subject of 
the address was earnestly discussed by several gentlemen, the most of 
whom agreed substantially with Mr. White. 


The election of officers of the Association for the year 1869-70, 
resulted as follows: 


President.— D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts. Vice-Presidents.— 
Miss Emily A. Rice, of Massachusetts ; J. W. Bulkley, of New York ; 
M. H. Wygant, of Arkansas; S. 8S. Greene, of Rhode Island; War- 
ren Johnson, of Maine; George B. Sears, of New Jersey; J. P. 
Wickersham, of Pennsylvania; W. R. Creery, of Maryland; W. R. 
White, of West Virginia; S. S. Ashley, of North Carolina; N. Sea- 
man, of Louisiana; W. D. Henkle, of Ohio. Secretary.— A. P. 
Marble, of Massachusetts. Assistant-Secretary.— Lucy M. O’Connell, 
of New York. Treasurer.—W. E. Crosby, of Iowa. Counsellors.— 
Thomas Smith, of Arkansas; Z. Richards, of District of Columbia ; 
E. E. White, of Ohio; Thomas D. Baird, of Maryland; H. F. Har- 
rington, of Massachusetts ; E. Brooks, of Pennsylvania; D. N. Camp, 
of Connecticut; T. W. Valentine, of New York; B. C. Hobbs, of 
Indiana; S. H. White, of Illinois; G. M. Gage, of Minnesota; J. N. 
Orcutt, of Indiana; John Ogden, of Tennessee; D. Reed, of Mis- 
souri; J. W, Hoyt, of Wisconsin; J. S. Hart, of New Jersey; B. G. 
Northrop, of Connecticut; J. W. Parker, of Pennsylvania ; 
Rogers, of Louisiana; and J. S. Woodman, of New Hampshire. 
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Fray Arrernoon. <A committee, consisting of Messrs. Thomp- Ag 
son and Davies of New York, and Brooks of Pennsylvania, was ‘i a 
appointed, to report at the next meeting of the Association upon the 1a 
practicability of introducing into this ey a decimal system of 2 EY 
weights and measures. : 
Messrs. White of Illinois, Wickersham of Pennsylvania, and Cruik- e 
shank of New York, were appointed to revise the constitution and to “ 
prepare rules of order for the Association. & 
Dr. J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, read a paper on ‘‘ The Progress of a 
“3 











University Education.” 
The customary resolutions of thanks were adopted, as were also 
the following : 







Resolved, That the teaching of partisan or sectarian principles in 
our public schools, or the appropriation of public funds for the support a 
of private schools, is a violation of the fundamental principles of our 
American system of education. 

Resolved, That sacred literature is entitled to a place in the curri- 
culum of study for the academy, college, and the university ; and that 
the Bible should not only be studied, venerated, and honored, as a 
classic for all ages, peoples, and languages, in these institutions, but 
devotionally read, and its precepts inculcated, in all the common 
schools of our Jand. 
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THE FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction held its fortieth annual meeting at 
Portsmouth, N. H., on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of August. It was a good meeting. 
The weather was admirable, the attendance large, the citizens were cordial and 
interested, and the papers presented, and discussions, were earnest and practical. 
Lyman D. Spaulding, Esq., Chairman of the School Committee, and Rev. H. 
L. Kelsey cordially welcomed the Institute to Portsmouth and to the hospitalities 
of its citizens. The President made a fitting response and briefly addressed the 
Institute in regard to the work done, and the work to be done. He earnestly 
invited the ladies to avail themselves of the privilege of membership, and to 
participate in the doings of the Association. 
Committees were appointed as follows : ‘ 
On Nominations,— A. P. Stone of Maine, D. B. Hagar of Mass., George A. es 
Walton of Mass., T. W. Valentine of New York, T. W. Bicknell of R. L., A. ee 
M. Payson of N. H.,and David N. Camp of Ct, 
On Teachers and Teachers’ Places, — J. W. Webster of Boston, A. 8S, Higgins of 
of Brooklyn, and B. F. Dame of Portsmouth. oi 
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On Resolutions, —- D, B. Hagar of Salem, Miss Josephine Ellery of Gloucester, 
and Miss Perkins of Bath, Me. 

The topic — The Supervision and Inspection of Schools — was well discussed. 
J.P. Averill of Northampton, A. P. Stone of Portland, Rev. Daniel Leach of 
Providence, Prof. S. S. Greene of Brown University, C. O. Thompson of 
Worcester, D. B. Hagar of Salem, Mr. Stetson of Maine, H. H. Kimball of 
Boston, and David N. Camp of Connecticut, were the speakers. We have 
never known a meeting to commence with a more spirited discussion. The ideas 
advanced were not new, but they were brought out with great clearness, and 
uttered with the emphasis which their importance demanded. The discussion 
was brought to a practical result by the appointment of Mr. Camp a committee 
to prepare resolutions expressive of the opinion of the Institute in regard to 
school supervision. Mr, Camp subsequently reported the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the judicious and thorough supervision of our public schools 
conduces to their efficiency, and promotes the highest welfare of society. 

Resolved, That school supervision should include the arrangement of school 
buildings, the appointment of teachers, the classification of pupils, the order of 
studies and method of teaching, examination of results and all other matters 
which pertain directly to the interests of public schools, 

Resolved, That in order to secure faithful supervision and inspection, it is of 
vital importance that there should be in every state, city or town, where practi- 
cable, a superintendent eminently qualified by education, vocation and sympa- 
thy, to perform the duties of the office, and that his whole time, or so much as is 
required, should be devoted to such supervision and inspection, with full author- 
ity to execute the orders of school boards and represent the sentiment of the 
people. 

Resolved, That the adaptation of county supervision as related to state and 
town school organizations, and its success in every state where it has been 
efficiently administered, commend it to the consideration of all friends of public 
schools. 

The lecture of Hon. Josepn Wuairte showed that wealth, national and pri- 
vate, was the result of public education. His positions were strongly taken and 
happily illustrated. Mr. White spoke without notes, and held the close attention 
of his audience. 

On the morning of the second day a brief but admirable paper was read by 
Elbridge Smith, of Dorchester, upon “ Secondary Education.” Rev. Charles 
Hammond followed with some just observations upon the subject, but differed 
from some of Mr, Smith’s views. This gave rise to a spicy discussion between 
the two gentlemen in reference to the importance of the study of Latin and 
Greek. Both are excellent classical scholars and warm lovers of the classics; 
but Mr. Smith believes there are.other studies as important, and even more 
important; while in Mr. Hammond’s affections, the classics evidently have the 
first place. There was not time for a full discussion of the paper. Mr. Stone, 
of Portland, made a few judicious remarks upon the subject in dispute. From 
his point of view there was exaggeration on both sides. 
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A lecture by Pror. E. S. Morsr, of Salem, upon “ The Principles of 
Classification in Zoology,” followed. These principles were elucidated with 
great clearness and in a manner somewhat original. Professor Morse is an 
enthusiast in natural science, making even the dryest parts of his subject inter- 
esting. His illustrations upon the blackboard were almost magical. Few men 
can get so much out of a piece of chalk in so short a time. His lecture was a 
fine illustration of good teaching, 

Mr. L. W. Mason, of Boston, gave a lesson, illustrative of his method of 
teaching music, to a class of children from the Portsmouth Schools. Though a 
stranger to them, he quickly ingratiated himself in their favor and awakened a 
lively interest. He took them step by step through what would be several lessons 
in his regular teaching. The audience were delighted with the exercise. Some 
of us who are not adepts in music were more attracted by his manner of teach- 
ing than even by the subject itself. The speakers who immediately followed, 
alluded to it as a fine specimen of teaching, and suggestive of the manner in 
which all subjects should be presented to the minds of children. 

A very interesting discussion upon the subject of “ Music in Public Schools,” 
followed. Prof. Greene, Mr. Chase of Watertown, Mr. Richards of Washington, 
Mr. Waterman of Newton, Mr, Hagar, Mr. Philbrick, and Mr. Cruttenden of 
New York, participated. Mr. Richards began by asking information in regard 
to the subject, and showing the difliculties to be contended with in many parts 
of the country. He was shown how these difficulties had been overcome, 
what had been accomplished even under unfavorable circumstances. This 
gave a practical bearing to the whole discussion. Mr. Richards expressed him- 
self well satisfied with the knowledge he had obtained. 

The subject, —“ To what extent should Oral Instruction take the place of 
Text-Books in Schools?” was next taken up for discussion. Prof. U, O. ‘Lhomp- 
son of the Worcester Technical School, opened in an able and trenchant man- 
ner. In elementary teaching, text-books in his estimation were of small account. 
His somewhat radical position and telling way of putting things, excited an 
eager desire for discussion, Mr. Smith, David Crosby of Nashua, Rev. J. H. 
Twombly of Charlestown, and Prof. Greene, followed, The subject was resumed 
the next morning by Prof. Thompson,J. W. Bulkley of Brooklyn, Nathan 
Hedges of Newark, and Mr. Cruttenden. The general opinion seemed to be 
that oral instruction and the text-book are both necessary. The former cannot 
supersede the latter, and the latter should not take the place of the former. 

The lecture in the evening by President J.T. Champlin of Waterville College. 
upon the * Common School System,” was a carefully prepared production, and 
contained much valuable information. It was not, however, exactly adapted to 
the occasion, and therefore failed in awakening general interest. 

On the third day John D. Philbrick of Boston read an admirably condensed 
paper, showing much research and thought, entitled, “ The Examination and the 
Certificating of Teachers.” The time intended for the discussion of this paper 
was occupied by the discussion of the preceding question, 

The lecture upon “ Drawing,” by Prof. John 8. Woodman, of the Chandler 
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Scientific School connected with Dartmouth College, exceeded all expectations. 
He expounded the principles of his art in beautiful language, using the most apt 
illustrations, Chalk in hand, he showed upon the blackboard the kind of exer- 
cises necessary to the attainment of this power of free drawing. We wish Prof. 
Woodman would oftener come in contact with teachers. He has more power to 
excite an interest in this subject than any man we have ever met. 

In the afternoon the Committee on Nominations made their report, and ofli- 
cers were elected as follows : 

President, Samuel 8. Greene, Providence, R. I. 

Vice-Presidents, William Russell, Lancaster, Mass.; Henry Barnard, Hart- 
ford, Conn. ; Ariel Parish, New Haven, Conn. ; George B. Emerson, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J.; Daniel Leach, Providence, R. I.; 
Zalmon Richards, Washington, D. C.; John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn.; John D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass.; Al- 
pheus Crosby, Salem, Mass,; Ebenezer Hervey, New Bedford, Mass.; Henry 
E. Sawyer, Middletown, Conn.; Emory F. Strong, Bridgeport, Conn.; D. B. 
Hagar, Salem, Mass.; A. P. Stone, Portland, Me.; John Kneeland, Boston, 
Mass.; B, G. Northrop, New Haven, Conn.; T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; J. E. Littlefield, Bangor, Me.; Joseph White, Williamstown, Mass.; Charles 
Hammond, Monson, Mass.; Abner J. Phipps, Medford, Mass.; John W. Dickin- 
son, Westfield, Mass.; Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. 1; Elbridge Smith, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Samuel W. Mason, Boston, Mass.; A. A. Miner, Boston, Mass.; 
Albert Harkness, Providence, R. I.; Charles V, Spear, Pittsfield, Mass. ; David 
Crosby, Nashua, N. H.; William P. Atkinson, Cambridge, Mass,; W. E. Shel- 
don, West Newton, Mass.; Homer B. Sprague, Ithaca, N. Y.; George T. Little- 
field, Charlestown, Mass.; J. P. Averill, Northampton, Mass.; F. F. Barrows, 
Hartford, Conn.; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass.; Warren Johnson, Augusta, 
Me.; A. M. Payson, Portsmouth, N.H.; James S, Barrell, Lewiston, Me.; James 
A. Page, Boston, Mass. 

Recording Secretary, D. W. Jones, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Recording Secretary, C. O, Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretaries, William C. Collar, Boston, Mass.; W. E. Eaton, 
Charlestown, Mass. 

Treasurer, George A. Walton, Boston, Mass. 

Curators, J. E. Horr, Brookline, Mass.; Samuel Swan, Boston, Mass. ; 
Henry C. Hardon, Boston, Mass. 

Censors, Granville B. Putnam, Boston, Mass.; C. Goodwin Clark, Boston, 
Mass. ; Edward Stickney, Newton, Mass. 

Counsellors, Charles Hutchins, Boston, Mass.; George N. Bigelow, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; J. E. Bradley, Albany, N. Y.; W. A. Mowry, Providence, R. I.; 
N. A. Calkins, New York City; J. W. Webster, Boston, Mass. ; J. H. Twom- 
bly, Charlestown, Mass.; A. 8. Higgins, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. N. Camp, Bur- 
lington, Vt.; T. W. Bicknell, Providence, R. 1.; J. E. Edgerly, Manchester, 
N. H. 

The constitution was so amended as to leave the time of meeting entirely to 
the discretion of the Board of Directors. 
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A very acceptable paper was then read by M. G. Daniell, of the Roxbury 
Latin School, upon “ The Proper Scope and Plan of Courses of Study for 
Public Schools.” He was followed by the Rev. Mr. Hammond upon the same 
topic. 

Dr. George B. Emerson, of Boston, delivered a very beautiful and truthful 
eulogy upon the character of the late Thomas Sherwin, of the English High 
School, Boston. His remarks will appear in the next number of the Teacher, 
and also the resolutions with which he closed. Mr. Philbrick followed, speaking 
eloquently of the great worth and success of Mr. Sherwin. ‘The resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 

Rev. Charles Hammond, after a few appropriate remarks in reference to the 
life and services of the late Abraham Andrews, of Charlestown, offered the 
following resolution, which was also unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, ‘That in the removal by death of Abraham Andrews, Esq., of 
Charlestown, Mass., we lament the loss of one of the founders and useful mem- 
bers of this Association, and that we recognise his claims to our remembrance 
for his excellent character as a man, for his devotion to the cause of education, 
and for his abundant success in his long career as master of the Bowdoin School 
in Boston. 

The closing meeting was held in the evening. The Hall was crowded, 
and great interest was manifested. Professor Allen, of the Monticello Normal 
School, Iowa, gave an illustration of his method of teaching map-drawing, which 
was received with great favor. 

The President called upon Mr. Richards of Washington, Mr. Crosby of 
Nashua, Mr. Dunbar of West Bridgewater, Mr. J. W. Bulkley of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Webster of East Boston, Mr. Lancaster of Savannah, and Rev. Mr. 
Harmon, Hon. E. A. Stevens, and Mr. Demerrit of Portsmouth, and obtained 
in each case an eloquent response. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported through their Chairman, D. B. Hagar. 
The peculiar grace with which the resolutions are written, is no doubt owing to 
the two very intelligent ladies who were associated with him on the Committee. 


The resolutions met with a hearty approval, and are as follows : 


Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge our obligations to Mr. Lyman D. 
Spaulding, Dr. William R, Preston, Hon, Ezra A. Stevens, Mr. Charles C. Buz- 
zell, Mr. A. M. Payson, and other gentlemen of Portsmouth, for their kind and 
efficient labors in making the local arrangements for the accommodation of the 
Institute during its present session; to the citizens of Portsmouth, who have 
opened their hospitable doors for the entertainment of the ladies in attendance ; 
to the Wardens of the North Church for the free use of their church edifice ; to 
the gentlemen who afforded so much pleasure to the Institute by their excellent 
singing ; and to all other persons in Portsmouth who have in any way promoted 
the success of this meeting. 

Resolved, That our gratitude is due the several gentlemen who by their 
lectures, addresses, and essays have largely contributed to our interest and 
instruction. 


39 
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Resolved, That to the numerous railroad companies that have favored the 
members of the Institute with passage tickets at reduced rates, we give assurance 
that their liberality is thankfully recognized. 

Resolved, That we cannot permit our esteemed President, Mr. John Knee- 
land, to retire from office without cordially expressing to him our high apprecia- 
tion of the fidelity, efficiency, and felicity which have distinguished the perform- 
ance of his official duties ; and that we tender him our earnest wishes that he may 
be blessed with a long continuance of health, happiness, and usefulness, 

Resolved, That, rejoicing in the educational success and the social enjoyments 
of this, our fortieth annual gathering, we now bid one another a hearty “ God 
speed you!” and pledge ourselves anew to faithful efforts in behalf of universal 
education. 

After singing the customary Doxology, the Institute adjourned. 


Excursion TO THE IsLES OF SHOALS. 


Our account of the American Institute meeting can hardly be considered com- 
plete without some allusion to the excursion to the Isles of Shoals on the following 
day. How much was enjoyed by the hundred teachers who met on board the 
little steamer that morning, as they glided over the waves, as they explored the 
rocky islands, looked out upon the broad ocean, and listened to the eternal music 
of its waves, it is impossible to tell! The day, the party, the scene, were exactly 
suited to each other, and tasked one’s capability of enjoyment to the utmost ! 

Some sturdy boatmen rowed a party of us from Appledore to Star Island, and 
their oars probably never kept time to better music, ‘The little village of Gosport 
rises picturesquely from the water. It consists of a few houses, a church, and a 
school-house, The ladies of our party looked eagerly at the flowers in the little 
garden patches for the superior brightness attributed to them by a writer in the 
“ Atlantic.” But the flowers that day were not disposed to outshine their sisters 
upon the mainland, Or it may be, they showed less by contrast with the bright 
faces sear them. We rambled over the island, up and down its rocky sides, went 
into the cave, and on the high rocky side looking seaward, sat where a former 
teacher on the island in some reverie was caught by the advancing waves and 
borne away to wake from her dream in that world where there “ shall be no more 
sea.” 

Mrs. Haley, the present teacher on the island, kindly opened her schoolroom 
and invited us to enter. It was by no means badly furnished, and judging from 
Mrs. Haley’s appearance, the children of Gosport have good teaching. It was 
well none of them were present to take lessons on that occasion; for the visitors 
were not on their dignity, and our friend, the senior editor, occupied the teach- 
er’s chair, — or rather, attempted to. He succeeded well, however, in object 
lessons, and clearly showed his objective knowledge of that useful implement 
which is so often in the hands of good housekeepers. 

Mrs. Haley was holding a Fair in a barn for the benefit of her school. It 
was well got up, and various tempting articles were exposed for sale. A brisk 
business had just commenced, when the order from Appledore that the “ chow- 
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der” was ready, sent us to our boats. We were soon gathered in the large 


dining hall of the Appledore House, and it would be safe to say that a large m 
quantity of fish chowder soon disappeared. A few hours on Appledore, and Lf 
then the steamer took us back to Portsmouth. And such singing as we had! 7 
Conductor Bartley deserved everybody's thanks, and no doubt had them. ’ 


Thus ended a good time. To Mr. D. W. Jones, of the Comins School, Bos- . 
ton, who suggested it and made all the arrangements for it, the thanks of all con- ‘4 




























cerned are hereby tendered. is 
OBITUARY. fi 

Seldom passes away from these earthly scenes a man who will be more be 
missed in the educational world than the late Thomas Sherwin, Head-Master of = 
the English High School, Boston. His long and successful career as an educator | ; 
his interest in all that pertainined to the well-being of men, his social and kindly ¥ 
spirit, his love of the true and noble, made him known and endeared him to ay 


thousands. 

He had reached his three score years and ten; but time had dealt gently with 
him, and he was vigorous and enthusiastic to the last. As he sat alone in his 
library on the evening of July 23, at the close of a year’s faithful and highly ‘ 
successful work, the messenger suddenly came: “ Friend, go up higher”: and rie 
his work on earth was finished. 

We had hoped to give our readers Dr. Emerson’s beautiful and justly 
appreciative remarks in reference to Mr. Sherwin’s life and character, made at 
the late meeting of the American Institute of Instruction; but could not obtain 
them in season for this number. 








Tat ComMONWEALTH. — This popular weekly speaks approvingly of Miss 
Goodridge’s paper in our last issue, and thinks the town of Plymouth would do 
well to make her a member of the School Committee. Has not the editor’s 
experience on the School Committee convinced him that the emoluments of that 
office are hardly equal to the pay of Head-Assistant in a High School? Ne 
Miss Goodridge could hardly afford to exchange the latter for the former. hie 

We are glad to see that the Commonwealth maintains its high standing under 
its new editorial management. It is thoroughly alive, and one of the best news- 
papers in the State. 





ExpLanaTory. The late appearance of this number of the Teacher is 
owing to vacation. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
Items for this department should be sent to G. B. Putnam, Franklin School, 
Boston. 

Epwarp SoutawortH, usher in the Dwight School, Boston, has been se- 
lected sub-master in the Rice School. 

Ex1as H. Marston, usher in the Phillips School, has been promoted to a sub- 
mastership in the same school. Both gentlemen did noble service in the army, 
and have well earned promotion by success in the school-room. 

SPpAULp1NG has been appointed usher in the place of Mr. Marston. 

W. F. Brapsury, who for several years has been a most successful teacher 
in the Cambridge High School, and is the author of a popular series of mathe- 
matical works, has been elected principal of that school. 

Exits Peterson, of the Worcester High School, has resigned, for the purpose 
of travelling in Europe. He had the warmest support of the committee and 
the entire confidence of the community. 


A. H. Davis, late master of the Salem High School, has been appointed his 
successor. 

Amos W. Tompson of Madison University has been appointed principal of 
the High School, Newburyport, at a salary of $1,800. 

Sy._vestER Burnuaw, A. M., the late popular and efficient principal of this 
school is to study at Newton Theological Seminary for the present. At a 
meeting of the school committee the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resotvep: That the following testimonial be placed upon our records and a 
copy signed by the sub-committee of our consolidated school be forwarded to 
our late principal : 

This certifies that Sylvester Burnham, A. M., has been principal of our con- 
solidated schools in this city for the past year, and of the Brown High School 
for two years preceding. 

Under Mr. Burnham’s charge, our schools have steadily improved in sound 
scholarship, in good discipline and in general character. 

We therefore cheerfully recommend Mr, Burnham, as a gentleman of sound 
learning, of the highest Christian character, and of excellent executive ability in 
teaching. 

Miss M. B. TuursTon has resigned her position as assistant in the High 
School, and has received an appointment in Abbott Female Seminary, Andover. 
Miss Senter, of the Johnson Grammar School is to take her place. 

Puitie D. ADAMS was appointed principal of Bromfield Male Grammar 
School, Newburyport, in place of William S, Huse resigned. 

Miss Mary Davenport, Vice-Principal of Public School, No. —, Brook - 
lyn, E, D., New York, has accepted an invitation to take charge of St. Mark’s 
Grammar School, Salt Lake City, Utah Ter., under the Reciorship of Rt. Rev 
D. 8. Tuttle. 
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St. Mark’s Grammar School has been in successful operation among the Mor_ 


mons for the past two years. It is the nearest approach to a free school in the 
Territory. ‘The Mormons have no free schools. 


Mr. Brookings, late principal of the High School at Brimfield is to be principal 
of the Central Street Grammar School, Springfield, in place of Mr. Foster, trans 
ferred to the Worthington Street School. Mr. Brookings isa graduate of Water- 
ville College and an experienced teacher. 


Mr. Norwood, a graduate of Colby University, has been chosen principal 
of the Brimfield School, in place of Mr. Brookings. 


Pror, J. L. T, Pururps, who for ten years has occupied the chair of Greek 
language and literature in Williams College, and who has been travelling the past 
year in Europe and Palestine, has returned, and accepted the chair of mathe- 
matics in that institution, made vacant by the resignation of Prof. Anderson. 


J. C. GREENOUGH, of the Westfield Normal School, declines to accept the 


position of principal of the Connecticut Normal School, which was lately tendered 
to him. 


Mr. I. N. Carton, well known as the teacher of a private school in Med- 
ford, has been persuaded to take the post of principal of the Normal School at 
New Britain, Ct. He is a graduate of Dartmouth, and well known as a 
thorough scholar and a successful teacher, having taught four years in the classi- 
cal department at Phillips Academy at Andover. He was also associated for 
some time with Dr. Dio Lewis, and for three months had charge of the school at 
New Britain, succeeding Prof. Camp. The next term will commence Sept. 13th- 


Rev. N. H. EaGveston, of Stockbridge, has been appointed professor of 
rhetoric in Williams College, to succeed Prof. Bascom, who has resigned. Mr 
Eggleston will remove his family to Williamstown, 


ne hundred former pupils of Master Magoun, Principal of the Harvard 
Grammar School, and for 32 years past one of the most popular instructors in 
Cambridge, gathered at the studio of Henry Dexter, the sculptor, in Cambridge- 
port, on Thursday, to see a marble bust of their old teacher, which Mr. Dexter 
has just finished at their order. 


C. H. CHANDLER, late principal of Hopkins Academy, Hadley, has accepted 
the position of principal of Glenwood Ladies’ Seminary at West Brattleboro, Vt. 
at a salary of $1,500. 

A. B. KirrrepGe of Westboro’, captain of the recently graduated class at 
Amherst College, has been appointed instructor in gymnastics in the college, and 
assistant to Prof. Hitchcock. 

Rev. Cuas. H. Leonarp and Rev. Dr. T. J. Sawyer have been 
inaugurated as professors in the new Theological school in connection with Tufts 
College. 


Northampton is building two school-houses, one at Smith’s Ferry and another 
at Bay State village. The Bay State structure will cost, lot and all, $12,000. 
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It stands on an eminence, is two stories high, and contains four different school - 
rooms. A training school for teachers will be opened in the centre primary 
school building, at the beginning of next term. The four primary teachers will 
instruct their pupils under thy guidance of a “ Normal” educator for five hours 
a day, and for one hour will themselves be pupils, learning the art of teaching. 
The instructor will also be given other scholars to teach the way to teach. 


Quincy. -- At an adjourned town meeting at Quincy, resolutions of respect 
were passed to the memory of Dr. Ebenezer Woodward, who has left a large 
estate to the town for the establishment of an institute for girls. It was voted 
to speedily carry out the plans of the donor, and that the contemplated school 
should be known as the “ Woodward Female Institute of Quincy.” 


Palmer. — The school-houses of Palmer have been appraised in compliance 
with the new law. That in District No. 8 is accounted worth only $40. 


Boston. — The Latin, English, and Girls’ High and Normal Schools in this 
city have an average of two hundred and ninety-nine scholars each, which it 
costs the city, on the average, $105.33 each to educate. The twenty-three gram- 
mar schools have an average of six hundred and sixty-six pupils each, which it 
costs the city, on the average, $32.86 to educate. 

The July examination of applicants for admission to the English High School 
and the Girls’ High and Normal School has brought out twohundred and thirty 
two applicants to the former and to the latter two hundred and eighteen. At 
the Roxbury High School seventy applied the first day. 


Harvard College. — Harvard College Library has received from Messrs Mac- 
millan & Co., of London and Cambridge, England, (publishers to the University 
at Oxford,) a voluntary gift of one hundred and thirty-five volumes of their val- 
uable publications. This is the largest gift from any publishing house to Har- 
vard University since its foundation, two hundred and thirty years ago. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


PicrortaL Fietp-Book oF THE WAR or 1812. By Benson J. Lossing. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 


This is a large 8vo, of 1,084 pages, with eight hundred and eighty-two 
illustrations. It is a grand book, worthy both author and publishers. [I 
brings together a vast amount of information in regard to the war of 1812 
adding very much to what has been heretofore published. It will be a very 
popular book in families, and will render admirable service as a reference-book 
in schools. 

Ruetoric: A Text-Book designed for use in schools and colleges, and for 


rivate study. By Rev. E. O,. Haven, D. D., LL. D., President of the 
niversity of Michigan. Harper and Brothers. 
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This work has grown out of Dr. Haven’s experience as a teacher of rhetoric. 
In meeting his own want, he has doubtless met the want of most teachers. Part 
I. deals with words and directs how to obtain a copious vocabulary; Part II. 
explains Figures of Speech and Thought; Part IIL., » yle; Part 1V., Invention ; 
and Part V. contains some directions in regard to Elocution. The work, both 
in plan and execution, strikes us very favorably. Its distinguishing features are 
its natural arrangement, its easy style, its clear statements, and excellent 
examples. These last, we observe, are taken to a large extent from modern 
literature. Teachers will find this book well worth their examination. 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FoR Bearnners. By Francis A. March, Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Comparative Philology in La Fayette Col- 
lege. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

This is a small book, and may be termed a practical grammar. It has but 
little to be learned; begins very simply, and proceeds step by step to the forma- 
tion and understanding of the sentence. Its diagrams and suggestive pictures 
serve good purpose. It is difficult to see how nglish Grammar can be more 
simplified. 


Tue PuarLosopny or Teacuinc. By Nathaniel Sands, Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Sands treats of the Teacher, the Pupil, the School. He has a high stand- 
ard, and writes earnestly and forcibly. He believes in nature rather than in Latin 
and Greek. He may state the argument upon his side too strongly; but in the 
main he is right. His views in relation to the course of study in the New York 
College, as given in the a; pendix, are worthy of consideration. He may under- 
rate the importance of classical knowledge, but certainly not to a greater extent 


than the managers of the college have underrated English, the sciences, and the 
practical arts. 


Famous Lonpon Mercnants. By H. R, Fox Bourne. Harper and 
Brothers. 


An excellent book for boys and young men. Sketches of thirteen famous 
London merchants, beginning with Sir Richard Whittington, and ending with 
George Peabody. 


Tue Newcomes. By William Makepeace Thackeray. Price 75 cents. 
My DavuGurer Ecinor. One of the best novels that has lately appeared. 


Tae Apventures OF Puiire. By William Makepeace Thackeray. Price 
50 cents, 


Corp AND CreesE. By the author of “ The Dodge Club.” 
Stretron. A novel. By Henry Kingsley. 
The above are also from the Harpers; and excepting the latter and My 


Daughter Elinor, are fully illustrated. They may be obtained of A, WILLIAMS 
& Co., 100 Washington Street. 


This enterprising firm, so well known to purchasers of periodicals, have taken 
the old stand occupied so many years by Ticknor & Fields, and lately by E. P. 
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Dutton & Co., corner of School and Washington Streets, and will carry on the 

business of that establishment in addition to their own. 

HistorreE pg Caartes XII. Par Voltaire. Nouvelle Edition. With ex- 
planatory notes and an English vocabulary, by Gustave Masson, B. A. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The publishers of this volume are endeavoring to meet the wants of the schools 
by issuing a series of good French reading books. They are printed in Paris, and 
correctness of textis secured. The History of Charles XII. is a very interesting 
book, and well adapted to school purposes.. It may be obtained at Little, Brown 
& Co's, 

Poputar Scrence. For readers of all classes, By A. Bernstein. New York : 
Chr. Schmidt, 39 Centre Street. 

Pleasant and useful reading. Many of the great facts of science are here 
brought within the reach of all. The contents of the volume are, ** The Weight 
of the Earth,” “ Velocity,” “ Nutrition,” “ Light and Distance,” “ The Wonders 
of Astronomy,” «* Meteorology,” “The Food proper for Man.” 

A Latin READER; consisting of selections from Phedrus, Cesar, Curtius, 
Nepos, Sallust, Ovid, Virgil, Plautus, Terence, ‘icero, Pliny, and Tacitus, 
with copious notes and vocabulary. By William F. Allen, A. M., and Joseph 
H. Allen. Boston: Edwin Ginn. 

We shall simply call the attention of classical teachers to this volume. It is 
unquestionably admirably fitted tor use in those schools in which the Latin course 
is not merely a preparation for college, forming as it does an introduction to the 
best Latin authors. Whether it can be used advantageously in the preparatory 
course may depend somewhat upon its recognition by the college faculties. It is 
very handsomely printed, and seems made to favor and delight the eyes, rather 
than to vex and destroy them. In the vocabulary, which by the way is a general 
one, the words seem to step out and say, “ Here we are; don’t trouble yourself 
to look for us.” . 

The Allen series now embraces three books: the Grammar, the Lessons, and 
the Reader. The Grammar has been enlarged by the addition of sixteen pages of 
paradigms, This was at the request of some teachers, and will meet the 
approval of most. Few books stand better the test of the school-room. 
Lisrary OF Epucarion. Vol. 1V. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn 

& Co. 

This contains the Scottish University Addresses of John Stuart Mill, James 

Anthony Froude, and Thomas Carlyle. Price, twenty-five cents. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The new course of Madame M. H. Krrece and Miss Atma Kriear’s Normal 
School for training Kindergarten Teachers according to Freebel’s system, will open 
on the Ist of October, extending through six months. 


TERMS FOR THE COURSE, $100. 
Diplomas issued to graduates. Address applications by letter, enclosing stamp 
if a reply is required, to 
Madame MATILDA H. KRIEGE, 


127 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 
Board may be obtained in the neighborhood. 





